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THE PENNY 


“That when dead the foe 
he routed, 
Tis no folly to believe ; 
For to whom the saints show 
favour 
All is easy to achieve.” 


We now come to the 
closing scenes of our 
hero’s life. When he 
had retained possession 
of Valencia for five 
years, he fell sick, worn 
out by age and the 
fatigues of his long con- 
tinued warfare with the 
Moors. Tidings were at 
the same time brought 
him that the Moorish 
king Bucar, whom he 
had before driven from the plains of Valencia, had re- 
turned to the siege with a mighty force of horse and foot, 
and with thirty kings in his alliance. 
“Sorely grieved the Cid these tidings, 
As upon his bed he lay ; 
Straight he pray’d the God of heaven 
For protection and for stay ; 
That from out this grievous peril 
He would safe his servant guide: 
Thus he pray'd, when 6n a sudden, 
Lo! a man stood at his side, 
There he stood in bright apparel, 
Robed in raimnent white as snow, 
Scarce the Cid his face could gaze on, 
For so dazzling was its glow.” 


This figure proved to be Saint Peter, sent from 
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to live; for at the expiration of that time he would 
meet the saints in glory. 
“ ¢ Dear art thou to God, Rodrigo, 
And this grace he granteth thee, 
When thy soul hath fled, thy body 
Still shall cause the Moors to fice ; 
And, by aid of Santiago; 
Gain a glorious victory.’ ” 
“This,” the Saint added, “God hath granted to 
my prayers, for the honour thou hast always shown to 
my house and altar at Cardefa.” With these words 
the holy Apostle returned to heaven, leaving my Cid 
lost in praise and thanksgiving. 
These tidings cheered the Cid’s heart greatly, and he 
straightway made preparations for his approaching 
end. Having ordered all the Moors to quit the city 
for the suburbs, he gathered together his followers 
in the church of San Pedro, and there made known the 
prophetic vision with which he had been honoured ; 
then having charged them after his death to obey the 
commands of Don Geronymo, the bishop, Alvar Faiiez, 
and Pedro Bermudez, he took a solemn farewell of 
all, confessed his sins, received absolution, and re- 
turned to his palace. Here he sickened fast, and for 
seven days before his death could take nothing but a 
little of the myrrh and balsam he had received from 
the Sultan of the East. 
The day before that appointed for his decease, the 
Cid called together his wife and his nearest kinsmen 
and friends, to give them directions how to act after 
his death : 
“‘ ¢ First when that my soul hath left it, 
Wash my body clean and sweet ; 
Fill it next with myrrh and balsam, 
And with spices, as is meet; 
Then with ointments well anoint it 
From the head unto the feet. 


Mourn me not, my dear Ximena— 
Mourn me not, ye maids, I pray; 

Lest your weeping and your wailing 
To the foe my death betray.’” 


Then turning to Alvar Fafiez and Pedro Bermudez, 
his kinsmen and companions in arms, he said,— 


“Should the Moorish king assail ye, 

Call your hosts and man the wall ; 

Shout aloud, and let the trumpets 
Sound a joyful battle-call. 

Meantime then to quit this city 
Let all secretly prepare, 

And make all your chattels ready 
Back unto Castile to bear. 

Saddle next my Babieca, 
Arm him well as for the fight ; 

On his back then tie my body, 
In my well-known armour dight. 

In my right hand place Tizona ; 
Lead me forth unto the war 5 

Bear my standard fast behind me, 
As it was my wont of yore. 

Then, Don Alvar, range thy watriors 
To do battle with the foe; 

For right sure am I that on ye 
God will victory bestow.’ ” 


The Cid then makes his will, which he commences 
in this manner,— 


«He who spareth no man living, 
Kings or nobles though they be, 
At my door at length hath knocked, 
And I hear him calling me. 


As to go I am prepared, 
I do make my testament,’ ” &c. 
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eaven to declare to the Cid that he had but thirty days 


After repeating some of the above directions, he 
Vout. X.—2 S 
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orders that Babieca, when ke dies, should be decentl 
and carefully buried, “ that no dogs may eat the fles 
of him who hath trodden down so much dogs’-flesh of 
Moors.” His own body he directs to be borne to San 
Pedro de Cardefia, and there buried under a bronze 
monument hard by the altar of the Holy Fisherman, 
as he calls St. Peter. He forbids any female mourners 
to be hired to bewail his death, as the tears of Ximena 
would suffice without the purchase of others. His 
conscience still rebuking him for the deceit he had 
gees on the two Jews who had lent him money on 
vis departure into exile, he bequeaths them another 
coffer of silver ; and after a few other legacies, he leaves 
the rest of his property to be distributed among the 
poor. Then turning to his friends, who were weeping 
around his couch, he said,— 
“¢ Friends, I sorrow not to leave ye ; 
If this life an exile be, 
We who leave it do but journey 
Homeward to our family.’ ” 


On the day following the Cid prayed sore to heaven: 
“Oh! Lord Jesus, thy kingdom is over all—all rulers 
are in thy hands. Thou art King over all kings, and 
Lord over all lords. I beseech thee, seeing thou hast 
given me so much honour and glory, and so many vic- 
tories over the enemies of thy holy faith, to be pleased 
to pardon all my sins, and take my spirit to thyself.” 
Saying this, he gave up the ghost. He died in the 
year 1099, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Gil Diaz, his faithful servant, a Moor by birth, but 
a convert to Christianity, fulfilled all his instructions 
with regard to the body, and gave it a sitting and up- 
right position, by placing it on a chair, and leaving it 
to stiffen between two boards. 

On the twelfth day after his death everything was in 
readiness for the departure of the Christians from Va- 
lencia. It was the hour of midnight when they led 
forth Babieca, who gazed at his dead lord “ with an air 
of sorrow more like a man than a brute.” They strapped 
the body firmly down to the saddle, and tied the feet 
to the stirrups. His helmet and armour were of parch- 
ment, painted so as to resemble steel. A shield of the 
same, marked with his own device, was hung about his 
neck, and his beloved Tizona was fixed upright and 
bare in his right hand: 


“ There he sat all stiff and upright, 
So Gil Diaz did contrive ; 
He who had not known the secret, 
Would have deem’d him still alive. 


By the fitful glare of torches 
Forth they go at dead of night; 
Headed by their lifeless captain, 
Forth they march unto the fight.” 


The bishop of Valencia, Don Geronymo, led Babieca 
by one rein, and Gil Diaz by the other. Pedro Ber- 
mudez led the van, with the Cid’s banner upraised, 
guarded by four hundred knights of noble birth. Then 
followed the beasts laden with the baggage under a 
similar guard. Next came the Cid’s body, guarded by 
a hundred knights; and Ximena and her women, with 
six hundred knights, brought up the rear. The pro- 
cession moved on into the plain 


“ All so silent and so softly, 
That there seemed not twenty there.” 


As the day broke, they were met by the Moorish 
hosts, but Alvar Fafiez assailed them with great fury. 

At the head of the foe rode a Moorish woman, called 
“the Star,” from her great skill in shooting, and by 
the Chronicle termed a queen, who with a hundred 
female companions,-like the Amazons of old, did great 
execution with their long-bows. Had they been said 
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to be Spanish Arabs, at that period the most polished 
and chivalrous race in Europe, we might deem this 
account unworthy of credit; but if we suppose them 
Africans, as we are at liberty to do, considering they 
were in the army of the king of Morocco, the fact loses 
all improbability, as we know, from the Arabian epic 
of ‘ Antar,’ that among the tribes of the desert women 
not unfrequently took part in the perils of warfare, 
martial courage being regarded as one of the female 
virtues. These heroines were all conquered and slain 
by the Christians. 

King Bucar and his thirty royal allies were as- 
tounded at beholding what, through a miraculous illu- 
sion, seemed to their eyes a prodigious force advancing 
against them: 


“Seventy thousand Christian warriors, 
All in snowy garments dight, 
Led by one of giant stature, 
Mounted on a charger white ; 


On his breast a cross of crimson, 
In his hand a sword of fire, 

With it hew’d he down the Paynims, 
As they fled, with slaughter dire.” 


This terrible warrior was no other than Santiago, or 
St. James, who, as foretold by St. Peter, was to lend 
his aid to the Christians. Panic-struck, the Moors fled 
to their ships, but ten thousand were drowned in the 
attempt to get on board, and multitudes more were left 
dead on the field of battle. King Bucar himself esca 
but twenty of his confederate kings were slain. His 
camp fell into the hands of the Christians, who found 
in it so vast a spoil, that the poorest that entered came 
away rich. Thus laden, they continued their way to 
Castile ; and wherever they halted on the road, they 
took the Cid’s body from Babieca’s back, and set it up- 
right on a wooden horse which Gil Diaz had made for 
the purpose. 

The Moors in the suburbs of Valencia, who had be- 
held the rout of King Bucar and his host, remained 

uiet all that day and the ensuing night, through fear of 
the Christians, but having neither seen nor heard them 
return to the city, they marvelled greatly, and on the 
following morning one of them ventured to ride round 
the walls. He saw no warders on the ramparts, heard 
no clashing of arms within, and found every gate 
closed, save that through which the Christians had 
gone forth, and on the wall he found a paper saying 
that the Cid was dead, and that the Christians had lett 
Valencia to the Moors. Great was their joy to return 
within its walls. 





ENDEMIC AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 
(Continued from p. 312.) 


Epripemics do not usually, like endemics, exist for 
an indefinite period in the places wherein they appear. 
Their origin, progress, and termination are frequent! 
matters of historical record. Many of those whic 
formerly afflicted our ancestors have disappeared, to be 


replaced by others unknown to them. Their im- 

rtance, measured by the devastation they produce, !s 
infinitely greater than that of endemics ; and indeed 
they constitute the greatest calamity to which the 
human race can be subjected. “ What,” says M. Littré, 
“are twenty battles, or even twenty years of the se- 
verest warfare, compared to the ravages caused by 
these dreadful scourges? The cholera has killed in a 
few years as many persons as fell during all the wars 
of the French Revolution. It is calculated that the 
Black Pestilence of the fourteenth century carried 0 : 
in Europe alone above twenty-five million souls ; 
while that which devastated the world during the reign 
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of Justinian did still more execution. What war again 
has the universality of an epidemic? The cholera, 
generated in India, spread thence over entire Europe, 
and penetrated even to America. we 
Before enumerating a few examples of the principal 
epidemics, we may make one or two remarks upon 
some of the circumstances favouring their production. 
In this respect epidemical diseases vary much. Some, 
such as the cholera and the influenza, seem to be very 
independent of local circumstances ; while others, as 
the plague, yellow fever, &c., seem to be very much 
influenced by these. A change in the constitution of 
the air has been very generally supposed to occur 
during the epidemic visitation; no positive proof of 
this can be furnished, but it is well known that at least 
its temperature exerts great influence, for the disease 
js always most severe when this is elevated. The his- 
tory of various plagues and pestilences shows us that 
coincident with them violent convulsions of nature, as 
earthquakes, tempests, and volcanic eruptions, fre- 
quently occur. Noah Webster has collected fifty 
well-marked instances, wherein one or other of these 
prevailed. It is not a little curious that at these times 
vast numbers of insects are frequently produced, and 
this sometimes only in certain localities, or of some 
particular species: thus, at the plague of Lausanne 
.1613), and in Holland (1635), an incredible number of 
flies were produced; and at the plague of Dantzig 
(1709) spiders abounded. On the contrary, the num- 
bers of the feathered creation have often been found to 
become much diminished, while a great mortality of 
several of the domesticated animals frequently occurs ; 
this was the case with regard to the cattle prior to the 
Great Plague of London. To some other circum- 
stances tending to favour the production of epidemic 
diseases, we can refer with great satisfaction, since 
modern improvements in these respects have caused a 
marked diminution in these awful visitations. We 
allude to the neglect of cleanliness, and the insuf- 
ficiency or bad nature of the diet of the common people. 
A pestilence always primarily and principally attacks 
the poorest and dirtiest portions of a community ; such 
was the case in London, Marseilles, and Moscow. No 
fact can be better attested than that European cities 
have become freed from the plague in proportion as 
they have improved in cleanliness and good order. In 
cities which have not participated in the march of im- 
provement, pestilential epidemics still prevail; and 
thus, although the plague is scarcely now ever met 
with in European towns, it is still nearly endemical in 
those of the East : but even in these it attacks the most 
miserable and dirtiest portions. “I have always re- 
marked,” says Clot Bey, “in Egypt, that low humid 
places, ill-ventilated houses, the quarters of the in- 
digent, and populous cities with narrow obstructed 
streets, pay the looaeet tributes to this disease. Thus at 
Cairo, Constantinople, and Alexandria, it is always 
in the populous quarters of the Jews and} Armenians, 
and in the faubourgs and impassable strdets, that the 
disease rages with the greatest intensity,” “In the 
plague of 1834-5, at Alexandria,” says 
poorer classes suffered far more than the 
quarters were horribly decimated.” Both 
describe the residences of the poorer c 
East as fitted rather for animals than me 
inhabitants suffer under all the afflictionB of misery, 
filthiness, and insufficient diet. Amore the great 
numbers who perished at the plague of M@scow, few of 
note suffered; and in reference to this \point, Lord 
Clarendon, returning to London after the Great Plague 
(emphatically called the Poor’s Plague), oligerved that 
few of nis friends were missing. Then, Again, how 
many of the plagues of antiquity were connected with 
famine. “Certain it is,’ says Dr. Bater 
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famine and pestilence have ever been observed toge- 
ther from the earliest ages of the world, and are con- 
tinually mentioned in combination in the sacred 
writings. ‘The plague after a famine,’ was an old 
Greek adage. When articles of food are scarce, they 
also frequently are corrupted, and may thus contribute 
to dispose the system to a state of disease.” The vast 
increase of facilities for intercommunication, the ex- 
tension of commerce, and the improvements in agri- 
culture (especially the introduction of the potato), have 
rendered famines both much less common and less 
possible than heretofore. 

In the brief notice we purpose to give of some of 
the principal epidemic diseases, the Plague natu- 
rally first arrests our attention, from its antiquity, its 
formerly almost universal prevalence, and its great 
diminution in modern times. But we are at once met 
with a difficulty, arising from the vagueness and un- 
certainty of the medical nomenclature employed in 
former times; for as the word plague was almost indis- 
criminately employed to designate any great or devas- 
tating disease, there can be no doubt that it has been 
frequently applied to diseases which in modern times 
have received distinctive appellations. If this remark 
applies, as it does, to some of the diseases raging during 
the middle ages, yet does it more so to those of a re- 
moter antiquity. And thus doubts have been raised 
whether the famous plague of Athens was the true 
plague or not. However this may be, a more frightful 
example of an epidemic could scarcely be pointed out 
than this, as described to us by Thucydides, who wit- 
nessed it. Transported from A®thiopia, the disease 
broke forth with the most terrible violence upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Attica, who had filled 
Athens with a population fleeing from the attacks of 
the Lacedemonians during the Peloponnesian war. 
The Athenians raised a cry, so often repeated under 
similar circumstances, that the wells had been poisoned 
by their enemies. The mortality was immense, but 
the licentiousness and recklessness that prevailed were 
even more dreadful. In this epidemic, it is said, the 
celebrated Hippocrates, the father of medicine, in vain 
essayed his art ; and from the same pestilence perished 
Pericles, just as his talents and decision were most 
required by the fickle and ungrateful Athenians. We 
have accounts of numerous other plagues of antiquity. 
During the reign of Marcus Aurelius (a.p. 166), one 
developed itself in almost every part of the Roman 
empire. The emperor, entering Rome in triumph 
after ebtaining victories in the East, carried with him 
the seeds of the disease into the capital. It passed the 
Alps and the Rhine, ravaging severely the countries 
called by the Romans barbarian. 

During the reign of Gallus (252), a celebrated pes- 
tilence desolated Europe. Zonaras states that it lasted 
for fifteen years. Both the Roman armies, which were 
assembled to repress the advance of the barbarians and 
the Goths who devastated Italy, became the victims. 
Procopius and Nicephorus, cotemporary historians, de- 
scribe a terrible plague during the reign of Justinian: 
commencing in 542, it is said to have lasted half a cen- 
tury. It was carried to Marseilles in 583, and to Paris in 
590. The mortality resulting from it has been estimated 
by some at one hundred and eight millions. Its charac- 
ters resembled accurately those of the more modern 
plagues. From this period this disease has continued 
to manifest itself at intervals in different countries; 
and at one period it was as common in Europe as it is 
at present in the East; and Paris and Loudon were 
almost as frequently infested by it as Cairo or Constan- 
tinople. . 

Ozanam enumerates eleven celebrated plagues prior 
to Christ, and about one hundred up to the period of 
the Great Plague of London. The — celebrated 
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lague of comparatively modern times was the Black 
lague, or Death of the Fourteenth Century, the third 

universal plague, says Stow, since the Deluge. A 

notice of Dr. Hecker’s interesting account of this has 

already appeared in this Magazine.* By far the most 
terrible plague with which Britain has been visited 
occurred in 1665, and is known in history as the Great 

Plague. This century had already been very prolific 

in the disorder, for Sir Gilbert Blane enumerates forty- 

five plagues as occurring from 1602 to 1665, of which 
twelve happened in England, But none of these ap- 
proached to the extent of the ravages committed by the 

Great Plague. Commencing at first in St. Giles’s, the 

disease soon spread to the surrounding parishes, and, 

notwithstanding the most vigilant precautions, entered 
the city. A general panic ensued: the nobility and 
royal family soon quitted the metropolis, and were 
shortly followed by numbers of others ; so that a com- 
plete emigration into the surrounding districts com- 
menced, and was only checked by the lord mayor re- 
fusing to grant certificates of health, and by the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring townships in their own 
defence refusing to admit the fugitives. Many mer- 
chants and others took refuge on board vessels in the 
river, and were supplied with provisions, &c. from 
Woolwich, Greenwich, and other parts of the Kentish 
side. Some of these ships went even out to sea, and 
others put into various harbours. The pestilence con- 
tinued to increase, and the misery consequent upon it 
augmented in like proportion; and from the want of 
employment for servants, artisans, &c., more than 
forty thousand of that class were roaming about with- 
outa home. Superstition and fanaticism added terror 
to sufferings sufficiently horrible. Tales and pre- 
dictions of all kinds were circulated; crowds assem- 
bled around the cemeteries to see the apparitions, while 
pretended prophets traversed the streets, announcing 
with maniacal gestures the entire destruction of the 
city. The chief thoroughfares became overgrown with 
frass, whole streets were tenantless, a most awful 
silence prevailed everywhere, interrupted only by the 
ravings of delirium, the loud laugh of debauchery 
issuing from the taverns, or the tinkling of the bell 
announcing the arrival of the pest-cart. The rites of 
sepulture were necessarily dispensed with; the bodies 
were promiscuously shot into a huge pit, attended only 
by the abandoned characters to whom the duty of col- 
lecting them was assigned, and who often performed 
their horrid offices in a manner the most revolting. 
The very means adopted to prevent the spreading of 
the disease sometimes multiplied the number of 
victims, for when a house was once marked by the red 
cross, designating the existence of the disease within it, 
its miserable inmates were prevented for one month 
all egress ; and thus confined and panic-struck, com- 
municated it to each other. The provident cares of the 
magistracy prevented famine being added to the other 
calamities ; and the contributions of the rich kept pace 
in some degree with the wants of the poor. ing 
Charles II. (with all his faults, he could feel for the 
distresses of his subjects, as his conduct on this occasion 
and that of the Fire of London shows), contributed 
£1000 per week; and it is said that the almost incre- 
dible sum of £100,000 was distributed to the neces- 
sitous weekly. At the approach of winter the violence 
of the disease rapidly diminished, and those of the inha- 
bitants who had fled, joyfully returned to their homes, 

Although it was computed that nearly one hundred 

thousand persons had perished, yet in a short time the 

chasm in the population was no longer visible. 

The plague of Marseilles, which occurred in 1720, 
has attracted much attention. That city had twenty 
times before suffered from this disease, but never to the 

* Vol. viii., p. 478. 
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terrible extent it did upon the occasion in question 
We have no space to enter into any of the details, bu; 
cannot pass over without notice the admirable conduct 
and self-devotion of Belsunce, the bishop of that city 
a name almost as much honoured in France as that of 
Howard is among ourselves. This excellent man, of 
whom Pope says— 
© Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath 
When nature sickened and each gale was death ;” 


was at once the almoner, physician, and spiritual 
director of the poor. An eye-witness of his efforts 
observes, “On the vast and frightful theatre of oyr 
sufferings we had not to seek the prelate. He was 
always wherever the greatest peril was to be found, 
His zeal knew no other measure than the wants and 
miseries of his flock. His firmness was never once 
shaken by the various forms by which death sur. 
rounded him.” Some idea of what he had to encounter, 
and of the state of Marseilles during the prevalence of 
this pestilence (which in its progress carried off six 
thousand persons), may be gathered from the following 
extract from one of the bishop’s letters :—* We have 
seen all the streets of this town lined on each side by 
the unburied and half-putrefied dead, and so encum- 
bered by articles of furniture cast from the windows, 
that we have had difficulty in finding where to place 
our feet. We have seen the expiring sick become the 
objects of dread and horror to those to whom nature 
should have inspired the tenderest and most respectful 
sentiments for them ; their nearest relatives cast them 
forth from their own houses into the midst of the 
streets among the dead, the stench and sight of whom 
were intolerable. How often have we seen with bitter 
grief these poor wretches stretch out their trembling 
hands to us as we approached them, testifying their joy 
at once more meeting with the sympathy of man and 
the consolations of religion prior todeath! How often 
have we seen them expire before our eyes, often for 
want of succour. Too often, alas, have we also seen the 
sage of our great God shrink with terror from their 

uty, and seek their safety in a shameful flight; while 
a vast number of those ministers who continued faith- 
ful to Christ were snatched from us in the midst of 
their zealous and heroic charity. We are now 
destitute of all succour; we have no more meat, nor 
can I procure persons to distribute what is necessary 
to the poor or inter the dead. The doctors who have 
arrived from Montpellier are frightened at the horrid 
stench, and will not go out to see the sick until the 
streets are cleansed. What would they have done a 
fortnight ago, when I had two hundred bodies rotting 
under my windows for ten days ?” 

The government, as some recompense, offered this 
excellent man a valuable preferment in another part 
of France; but he refused to quit the city he had 
risked his life to benefit, and eventually another was 
presented to him which would not occasion such a se- 
paration. ~~ 

A similar noble example of devotion and disin- 
terestedness was offered by Cardinal Borromeo during 
the plague which afflicted Milan in 1576. 

(To be continued.) 
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Physical and Mental Labour.—Whilst we were in hand with 
these four parts of the Institutes, we, often having occasion to go 
into the country, did in some sort envy the state of the honest 
ploughman and other mechanics. For one, when he was at his 
work, would merrily sing, and the ploughman whistled some 
self-pleasing tune, and yet their work both proceeded and suc- 
ceeded; but he that takes upon him to write, doth captivate all 
the faculties and powers of his mind and body, and must be only 
attentive to that which he collecteth, without any expression of 
joy or cheerfulness while he is at his work.—Sir Edward Coke. 
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{Creydon Charch.]} 


RAILWAY RAMBLES, 
CROYDON CHURCH AND PALACE, BEDDINGTON, ETC. 


Amone all the = buildings which lie within what 
may be called the environs of London, and which are 
at once beautiful in themselves and interesting from 
their historical associations, there are few which will 
afford greater gratification to the visitor than the old 
archiepiscopal church and palace of Croydon. The 
manor upon which they stand belonged to Lanfranc, 
pg of Canterbury, at the time of the Conquest ; 
and as it has never changed owners from that time till 
its sale in the latter part of the last century (except for 
a short period during the Commonwealth), their his- 
tory includes no slight portion of the history of the 
heads of the chureh for eight hundred years. Chi- 
cheley, the founder of the Lollands’ tower at Lambeth, 
rebuilt the sacred edifice, and succeeding prelates 
from time to time have assisted in the work of its pre- 
servation. In the palace, the author of the ‘ King’s 
Quair,’ James I., the royal poet of Scotland, spent most 
probably some part of the term of his early captivity ; 
for there is a deed or charter in existence, signed by 
him, and dated from Croydon, anno 1412. He must 
then have been in the charge of Archbishop Arundel. 
Here also Elizabeth was entertained by the Primate 
Parker for seven days. But the reminiscences of the 
place are innumerable; so we shall merely add one 
more to the number, as we wander on towards the 
Church. 

William Walworth, London’s bold Lord Mayor, who 
put an end to the formidable insurrection of Wat Tyler 
and his associates by destroying its head, was ranger 
of Croydon park. The church, which has of late years 
undergone a thorough restoration, presents a fine ex- 
terior view; the body is lighted by seven beautiful 
windows, adorned by an elegant porch of entrance, 
erected in 1829, and dignified by a stately turreted and 
pinnacled tower. The interior, with its lofty roof and 
clustered pillars, is characterised by a very cathedral- 
like aspect. Around the walls are a variety of monu- 
ments calculated to inspire the spectator with no ordi- 
nary interest. The first circumstance that strikes his 
eye is the now uncommon appearance of painted sculp- 
ture, in which this church is scarcely less rich than 
the famous metropolitan church of St. Mary Overies. 
Taking the more remarkable of the monuments in the 
order in which they occur, we may first mention that 
of Nicholas Herone, dated 1568, which has two rows 
of figures, one of four males, the other of six females, 





all facing one way, and all ranged in due order of de- 
clension from the tallest to the least. Near to this is 
the painted monument of a “citizen and grocer of 
London, 1571,” with the figures of himself and his wife 
in niches. Archbishop Grindall’s monument is a splen- 
did work in painted sculpture. It is of marble, of 
great size, and bears his full-length effigy. Arch- 
bishop Whitgift’s monument has also a full-length re- 
presentation of the prelate in marble, In both these 
works, the smaller ornaments, foliage, &c. are all 
picked out in colours, giving to the whole a curiously 
rich effect. We next find an ancient — niche, 
which is worthy of attention on account of the beauty 
of its sculptured decorations; the painted arms and 
real helmet placed above have survived apparently 
the more important effigies of their owner, which must 


have originally occupied the niche. We now approach 
the most imposing-looking monument that the church 


contains— Archbishop Sheldon’s. This extends, we 
should say, to at least three-fourths of the height of the 
lofty roof of the edifice. The prevailing colour is 
black. On the top white-winged infantine figures 
support the painted coat of arms and gilded mitre. 
Below this is a large tablet; whilst the lower part is 
occupied by a projecting tomb, on which is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful effigy of the Archbishop in white mar- 
ble. He is reclining on his left arm, which is elevated 
on pillows, and his eyes are directed towards the 
spectator. Around the sides of the tomb extends a 
remarkable frieze, formed of death’s heads, winged 
hour-glasses, and bones, all startlingly real in their ap- 
pearance, from the excellence of the workmanship, and 
the contrast between the white marble of which they 
are formed and the black ground on which they are 
laid. All the prelates we have mentioned were in- 
terred here, as were also Archbishops Herring, Potter, 
Wake, and Abbot. , 
Time has played sad work with the once “fair” 
alace. An old brick pile in the church-yard is the 
rst part of it that arrests our attention, A large 
stone window in the centre, bricked up, shows us what 
transformations have taken place even in the portions 
of the structure yet remaining. A low doorway and 
staircase, both of stone, admit us to the chapel, which 
yet remains in excellent preservation. As we ascend 
the steps we have a glimpse of the richly carved oaken 
pew erected for the use of Elizabeth, most probably on 
the visit before spoken of. : 
Farther in the chapel a screen extends across it. The 
pannelled ceiling and narrow pointed arched windows 
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(The Staucase of the Chapel, with Queen Elizabeth's Pew.) 


give to this spot a fine antique expression, in admira 
ble harmony with its original purpose. It is now used 
asaschool-room. The other principal remain of the 
palace is one that it is difficult to see without regret— 
an antiquary would perhaps say without indignation. 
This is the banqueting-hall, an immense and most 
magnificent structure, with the lofty pointed arched 
and groined roof of stone, the beautiful windows, and 
various painted coats of arms still remaining entire. 
This place, which would alone amply repay one for a 
much more extensive journey than from London to 
Croydon, is now, and has been for some time, occupied 
as a great Laundry! The restoration of so splendid an 
ancient work is surely a case deserving the attention 
of those lovers of antiquities who have done much of 
late years to entitle them to the gratitude of posterity 
for preserving many a beautiful work of art for its in- 
struction and enjoyment. The hall of Croydon Palace 
as yet preserves essentially its strength, beauty, ana 
grandeur, although sadly mutilated in its parts by the 
alterations necessary for the business carried on in it, 
and desecrated by the coal-sheds and dirt-heaps that 
meet your eyes as you enter. Such is the state of the 
still glorious hall of the old archiepiscopal palace of 
Croydon! Hamlet’s imaginary degradation of fallen 
greatness— 
“Imperial Cesar dead and turned to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away "— 


scarcely presents a more extraordinary contrast than 
this real picture. 

Leaving the palace, the end of an old brick building 
with a gable roof and the letters J. W. worked in the 
walls, meets the eye at the top of the street. This is 
the hospital founded by Archbishop Whitgift for de- 
cayed housekeepers. Among its curiosities is a Bible 
in the dining-room, in oaken boards, which are almost 
covered with brass-work and solid studs ; and the chapel, 
which is unique for its diminutive size and complete- 
ness. On the road from Croydon to Waddon, at a short 
distance from the former, we perceive, on looking back, 
the very pleasant view of the church shown at the head 
of this paper; and after quitting Waddon by a lane 
only broad enough for pedestrians, which runs over the 
brow of a little eminence, and which at every step ar- 
rested our eyes to admire and our hands to collect 
some of the beautiful wild-flowers which enrich its 
hedges, we hear the sound of a water-wheel, the only 
busy thing in that quiet place, and presently the mill 
and the glassy stream of the Wandle are visible by our 
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side. Here is a scene to have gladdened the gentle 
heart of the prince of anglers, old Izaak Walton, even 
if the dark shapes gliding about in the clear brilliant 
waters were somewhat less plentiful than they are 


{Mill near Waddon,)} 


From hence a snort walk brings us out into the high 
road to Beddington, and we soon ascend one of the plea- 
santest of the “ pleasant hills of Kent;” from the top 
of which we catch, through some charming openings 
in the foliage of the park, a glimpse of Beddington 
House, the aristocratic-looking seat of the ancient 
family of the Carews. The name of Beddington is as 
old as Domesday, where it is spelt Beddintone ; and if 
any reliance is to be placed on the etymology of the 
word, it signifies the first lodging-place or stage out ot 
London: Bedding in Saxon signifying a bed or lodg- 
ing. The Roman road to Stone Street and Sussex 
passes through the parish. So early as the fifteenth 
century the manor belonged to the Carew family, who 
lost it for a time by the attainder of Sir Nicholas Carew 
in 1539, as “ being of counsel” with the Marquess of 
Exeter and Lord Montacute, all of whom were be- 
headed by Henry VIII., on so vague a charge (that of 
assisting the king’s enemy Cardinal Pole), that one of 
the best informed of contemporary writers, Lord Her- 
bert, says “he could never discover the particular 
offence of those great persons.” The simple fact seems 
to be that Henry had been so stung by the cardinal’s 
honest and indignant invectives against him on account 
of the murder of Sir Thomas More, that he could not 
rest without the blood of those whom he knew or sus- 
pected to hold any terms of intimacy or friendship with 
that eminent man. In the reign of Elizabeth the at- 
tainder was reversed, but Sir Francis Carew, the 
rightful owner, had to repurchase the estates. He 
then “rebuilt the mansion-house in a a magnificent 
manner, and laid out the gardens, which he planted 
with choice fruit-trees, in the cultivation of which he 
took great delight, and spared no expense in procuring 
them from foreign countries. The first orange-trees 
seen in England are said to have been planted by him. 
Aubrey says they were brought from Italy by Sir 
Francis Carew; but the editors of the ‘ Biographia, 
speaking from a tradition preserved in the family, tell 
us they were raised by Sir Francis Carew from the 
seeds of the first oranges which were imported into 
England by Sir Walter Raleigh, who had married his 
niece, the daughter of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton: 
the trees were planted in the open ground, and were 
preserved in the winter by a moveable shed ; they flou- 
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rished for about a century and a half, being destroyed 
by the hard frost in 1739-40."* Elizabeth, among her 
other visits, paid two to Sir Francis in 1599 and 1560. 
The queen’s oak and her favourite walk were long 

inted out in memory of this occasion. Sir Hugh Platt 
relates an interesting anecdote of one of Elizabeth's 
yisits to Beddington :-—“ Here I will conclude with a 
conceit of that delicate knight Sir Francis Carew, who, 
for the better accomplishment of his royal entertain- 
ment of our late queen Elizabeth,.of happy memory, 
at his house at Beddington, led her majesty to a cherry- 
tree, whose fruit he had of purpose kept back from 
ripening at the least one month after all cherries had 
taken their farewell of England. This secret he per- 
formed by straining a tent or cover of canvas over the 
whole tree, and wetting the same now and then with a 
scoop or horn as the heat of the weather required ; and 
so by withholding the sun-beams from reflecting upon 
the berries, they grew both great and were very long 
before they had gotten their perfect cherry colour ; 
and when a was assured of her majesty’s coming, he 
removed the tent, and a few sunny days brought them 
to their full maturity.+ 


(Be.ldington Church, with a part of the adjoing Mansion.) 


The mansion and the church are close together. 
The first is of brick, built in the form of three sides of 
a square, the hollow thus formed facing the park, 
where a broad sheet of water extends in a direct line 
from the house between a noble avenue of trees. The 
hall is large and lofty, with a beautiful timber roof. 
The great door has a curious ancient lock, richly 
wrought, with the key-hole concealed by a shield bear- 
ing the arms of England, which moves to and fro in a 
groove. The church was probably erected in the time 
of Richard II. The tower has of late years been re- 
stored. The interior is large and handsome, and is 
full, to a very extraordinary degree, of rich monuments. 
One of these is of brass, and placed on the floor. This 
is an exceedingly interesting work, in perfect preser- 
vation. It contains full-length figures of Sir Nicholas 
Carew, who died in 1432, and of Isabella, his wife. 
But the great attraction of the church is the private 
chancel belonging to the Carew family, which is di- 
vided from the rest of the building by an elegant 
screen, and beneath which is their burial vault. This 
is a complete nest of elegant sculpture. The principal 
monument is that of Sir Francis Carew (1611), Eliza- 


* Lyson’s ‘ Environs of London,’ vol. i., p. 56. 
+ Platt's ‘Garden of Eden.’ 
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beth’s entertainer, which is of marble, lofty, and bears 
his full-length effigy: altogether a very splendid work. 
Below is a row of figures representing Sir Nicholas 
Carew and his family; and, adjoining, a tomb from 
which the figure has been removed: both of these 
monuments are decorated with exquisite workmanship. 
The font of the church must not be passed over with- 
out a brief notice. It is square, supported by four 
round pillars and a massive central stem, and, alto- 
gether, tells us, in the plainest language, that many a 
generation has passed away since it was first devoted 
to its sacred use, 





ON THE ARTIFICIAL COOLING OF DRINKS. 


Ir is nota little curious te observe the contrivances 
which different nations have adopted to give an arti- 
ficial degree of coldness to the beverages customarily 
in use among them in wari seasons. The points are 
few in which the inhabitants of a warm and luxurious 
climate envy those of a cold and snowy region ; yet we 
could almost apply the term envy to the desire which 
the warmth of a southern climate engenders for the 
cooling drinks of a snowy country. 

The Persians are very fond of iced drinks in the 
summer; and as the winters of that country are suffi- 
ciently cold to produce ice in considerable quantity, a 
store is laid by for hot weather. Bell, in his ‘ Travels 
in Asia,’ notices the practice, but Sir John Chardin 
describes the system more minutely. The Persians 
open a deep flat-bottomed ditch facing the north, and 
near it dig a number of shallow square holes. These 
holes are filled with water on a winter’s evening ; and 
by the morning a crust of ice has formed on the surface, 
which is taken off, broken into small fragments, and 
thrown into the trench. The squares are then re- 
filled with water, and the broken ice in the trench is 
sprinkled with water from a convenient vessel. On 
the next morning a second supply of ice is obtained 
from the squares, while at the same time the sprinkled 
water, by congealing, has converted the fragments 
into one solid lump in the trench. Thus the opera- 
tions continue, until a large mass of solid ice is accu- 
mulated, when the trench is closely covered with 
marine rushes, and left undisturbed till the summer. 
When required as a means of artificially cooling 
beverages, the ice is taken from the trench, and sold. 
at so much per ass or mule load, to persons who retail 
it in open spots outside the city walls. Oriental cus- 
toms are so unchanging, that Chardin’s account would 
probably apply, with very little alteration, to the pre- 
sent times. 

Kalm, in describing the dwellings of the inhabit- 
ants of Quebec, says, ‘Some of the people of — 
make use of ice-cellars to keep beer cool in during" 


summer, and to keep fresh meat, which would not 


keep long in the great heat. These ice-cellars are 
commonly built of stone under the house ; the walls 
are covered with boards, because the ice is more easil 
melted by stones. In winter the cellar is filled wit 
ice and snow, covered with a little water, which con- 
geals and hardens all into one mass. 

The mode of making ard storing ice in Bengal is 
very remarkable; but for an account of this we will 
refer to No. 330 of the ‘Penny Magazine,’ and will 
pass on to a notice of the use of snow for similar pur 

oses. There is proof that the art of preserving snow 
or cooling liquors during the summer in warm 
climates was known in very early times. Solomon 
(Proverbs, xxv. 13) evident] alluded to this custom 
when he said, “ As the cold of snow in the time of 
harvest, so is a faithful messenger to them that sent 
him, for he refresheth the soul of his masters.” Plu- 
tarch also speaks of the possibility of preserving snow 
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by covering it with chaff and coarse cloth. The snow 
thus preserved was used in three or four different 
ways: it was drunk in a melted state; it was put in 
small quantities into their wine; and they sometimes 
‘laced jars filled with wine in the snow, where it was 
lott a considerable time to cool. 

Italy and the neighbouring states seem to have been 
the only part of Western Europe in which the prac- 
tice of cooling liquors at the tables of the great was 

»revalent before the end of the sixteenth century. 
Bellori in his account of his travels in Turkey, nearly 
three centuries ago, speaks of the mode in which snow 
and ice were preserved in pits during the summer at 
Constantinople, and suggests the adoption of a similar 

olan in France. Soon afterwards it appears that the 
f rench nobility adopted the custom, in imitation of the 
Italians and Spaniards. At the end of the seventeenth 
century there were a great matty persons who dealt in 
snow and ice ; and this traffic, which was at first free 
to all, was afterwards farmed out by government to 
monopolists. These persons raised the price so enor- 
mously, that the dergand almost ceased, and the trade 
again became open. At the present day, the practice 
in France is very similar to that observed in England, 
where ice is stored in ice-houses in winter, for use 
during the summer. In some parts of Portugal it is 
said that snow is collected in deep gulfs or crevices 
during the winter, and covered first with grass or 
green sods, and afterwards with the litter from sheep- 
pens. With respect to the snow harvests of Naples 
and Sicily, see avery graphic account, given by an 
eye-witness, in our numbers 154 and 156. 

The next method to which we may allude is the 
employment of salts and other chemical materials. 
The cooling of water by dissolving nitre in it, is de- 
scribed in the Institutes of the emperor Akbar, as 
practised in Hindostan in the sixteenth century. One 
part of nitre is directed to be thrown into a vessel 
containing two parts of water; and a vessel of pewter 
or silver, filled with water for drinking, and closed at 
the mouth, is directed to be immersed in the solution 
for several minutes, by which the temperature of the 
water will be reduced. This custom appears to have 
extended from India to Europe in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

It appears that when nitre was first employed for 
this purpose, it was not known that other salts might 
be similarly employed ; but this extension of knowledge 
took place afterwards, when experiments began to be 
made on the frigorifie effects produced by mingled 
salt and snow, or nitre and snow. Boyle and Fahren- 
heit, and still later Mr. Walker and Professor Lowitz, 
have produced extraordinary degrees of cold. In 
Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’ is a curious account of the mode 
in which ice-cups were made, and which may at the 
same time illustrate the powerful cooling effects of the 
substances just mentioned. Two cups made of copper 
were placed the one within the other, so as to leave a 
small space between them, which was filled with water : 
the cups were then put into a pail, amidst a mixture 
of snow and unpurified salt coarsely pounded ; and the 
water in three ~~ was converted into a cup of solid 


ice. The muriate, sulphate, carbonate, and — 


of soda, and the nitrates of ammonia and of potash, are 
among the salts which have been employed, two or 
three together, to produce a cooling effect; but these 
are employed rather in chemical experiments than in 
domestic economy. 

Another mode of cooling drink is to accelerate the 
process of evaporation. The bottles or bags made of 
goat-skins, in which the wandering Arabs carry their 
scanty provision of water, by allowing a small portion 
of the liquid to exude, become enveloped in a kind of 
aqueous stratum, which, quickly evaporating, abstracts 
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heat from the contents of the bottle, and thus render 
the liquid acceptably cool. This effect of evaporation 
seems to have been known in very early times, for the 
Egyptians, and other inhabitants of sultry climates, 
have for ages been accustomed to cool their water for 
drinking by exposing it in porous jars. According tp 
Atheneus, King Antiochus Mad always a provision for 
his table prepared in that way. The water was care. 
fully decanted from its sediment into earthen itchers, 
and carried to the highest part of his palace, where the 
vessels were exposed to the clear and keen atmosphere 
during the night, the sides being occasionally wetted 
to aid the evaporation. Galen also, in allusion to the 
prevalent usages among the Egyptians, says that the 
water for drinking, having been previously boiled, was 
poured at sun-set into shallow pans, which were then 
carried to the house-top, and exposed during the whole 
night to the wind; and to preserve the low tempera- 
ture thus acquired, the pans were removed at day- 
break, and placed on the shaded ground, surrounded 
by leaves of trees, prunings of vines, lettuce, or other 
slow-conducting substances. 

The effect of evaporation in cooling liquors is known 
everywhere, and is applied in various ways. In addi- 
tion to the instances given above, we may mention that 
the Moors introduced into Spain a sort of unglazed 
earthen jugs, named bwcaros or alcarrazas, which, being 
filled with water, present to the atmosphere a surface 
constantly humid, and furnish, by evaporation during 
the hot weather, a refreshing beverage. In Guinea it 
is customary to fill gourds or calabashes with water, 
and suspend them all night from the outer branches of 
trees. The captains of French galleys in the Medi- 
terranean w aaeety to cool their wines in summer 
by hanging the flasks all night from the masts: at day- 
break they were taken down and lapped in several 
folds of flannel, to preserve them in the same state; 
and even in our own day, the more luxuriant of the 
mariners betwee the tropics are acctistomed to cool 
their wines by wrapping the bottle in wet flannel, and 
suspending it from the cabin window. 

rofessor Leslie extended this method, by placing 
near a porous vessel cotitaining the drink another ves- 
sel filled with sulphuri¢ acid, which absorbed the mois- 
ture as fast a8 it was evaporated, aid thus accelerated 
the cooling by accelérating the evaporation ; and also 
explained how a small ‘ refrigeratory’ might be fitted 
up so as to cool not only bottles of liquid, but also va- 
rious kinds of solid food. The same distinguished 
philosopher showed how powerful a cooling effect 
might be produced by the use of the air-pump. By 
placing two small vessels under the receiver of an air- 
pump, one containing water and the other sulphuric 
acid, and then partially exhausting the air, the water 
becomes speedily converted into ice, the acid acting as 
an absorbent of the vapour given off by the water as 
the atmospheric pressure was removed. He subse- 
quently found that parched oatmeal would act very well 
as the absorbent, thus obviating the danger of using 
sulphuric acid. 


Iron Steam-Boats.—I had the pleasure at breakfast of sitting 
next Mr. Babbage, whose name is so well known among us a3 
the author of the self-calculating machine, He has a most re- 
markable eye, that looks as if it might penetrate science, or any- 
thing else he chose to look into. He described the iron steamer 
now building, which has a larger tonnage than any merchant 
ship in the world, and expressed an opinion that iron ships would 
supersede all others; and another opinion that much concerns 
us, and which, I trust, will soon be verified—that in a few years 
these iron steamers will go to Ameri¢a in seven days! —Miss 
Sedgwick's Letters. 
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